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V. Ohfervations on the Bones^ commonly 
Juppofed to be Elephants Bones j which have 
been found near the River Ohio in Ame- 
rica : By William Hunter, M. D. F. M. S. 

Read February ?5,^"TAturalists, even thofe of our 
^7 • 2.^ own times, have entertained very 
different opinions concerning foffil ivory, and the 
large teeth and bones, which have been dug up in 
great numbers in various parts of the world. 

At firft, fome thought them animal fubftanceSj and 
others mineraU When only a certain number of 
ohfervations had been colleded, thefe fubftances were 
determined to be mineral: but, the fubjed having 
been more carefully examined, they were found 
certainly to be parts of animals. 

After this point was fettled, a difpute arofe, to 
what animal they belonged. The more general opi- 
nion was, that they were bones of the elephants and 
the great iimilitude of the foflil tufks to the real ele- 
phants teeth gave this opinion confiderable credit. 

It was liable however to great objedions : the 
bones were obferved to be larger than thofe of the 
elephant; and it was thought ftrange that elephants 
fhould have been formerly fo numerous in weftern 
countries, where they are no longer natives, and in 
cold countries, Siberia particularly, where they can-* 

not now live. 

We 
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We had information from Mufcovy, that the in- 
habitants of Siberia believed them to be the bones 
of the mammouth, an animal of which they told 
and believed ftrange ftories. But modern philofo- 
phers have held the mammouth to be as fabulous as 
the centaur. 

Of late years the fame fort of tuflc^ and teeth, 
with fome other large bones, have been found, in 
eonfiderable numbers, near the banks of the Ohio, 
in North America, The French Academicians be- 
came poiTefled of fome fpecimens of them j and 
having compared them with the bones of real ele- 
phants, and with thofe which had been brought to 
France from Siberia, and with iimilar bones found 
ill various other parts, determined, with an appearance 
of probability on their fide, that they were ele- 
phants bones. 

Monfieur BufFon gives us the following account of 
this decifion ^ : «« All this put together, leaves us 
^* no longer any room to doubt, that thofe tuiks 
*' (defenfes)^ and thofe large bones (ofemens J ^ zvo 
<* truly the tuiks and bones of the elephant. 
** M. Sloane had faid this, but had not proved it, 
<* M. Gtaelin has likcwife faid fo, and more pofitively ; 

a ** Tous cela reuni, fait que nous ne doutons plus que ces 
*^ defenfes & ces offemens ne foient en efFet des defenfes & des: 
" offemens d'elephant.. M. Sloane Tavoit dit, mais ne Tavoit 
*' pas prouve, M. Gmelin Ta dit encore plus affifmativement,&. 
*^ il nous a donn€ fur cela des faits curieux ^ n^iais M. Daubenton 
" nous paroit etrele premier, qui aic mis la chofe hors de dbute, 
** par des mefures precifes, des comparaifons exaftes, & des 
raifons fondees fur les grandes connoiffances qu'il s'eft. ac- 
quifes dans la fcience de Tanatomie comparee/' Hift. Na- 
tiurdle, Tom* XL p* Sj* 
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** and he has given us fome curious facSts concern- 

*^ ing this queftion 5 but M. Daubentou 

" appears to us to be the firft who has put the mat- 
'^ ter beyond doubt, by accurate meafures, by exa6t 
" comparifons, and by reafons founded upon the 
'^ great knowledge which he has acquired in the 
*« Icience of comparative anatomy." 

From the firft time that I learned this part of na- 
tural knowledge, it appeared to me to be very curious 
and interefting ; inafmuch as it feemed to concur 
with many other phaenomena, in proving, that in 
former times fome aftoniftiing change mud have 
happened to this terraqueous globe 5 that the higheft 
mountains, in moft countries now known, muft have 
Iain for many ages in the bottom of the fea ; and 
that this earth muft have been fo changed with re- 
fpedl to climates, that countries, which are now in- 
tcnfely cold, muft have been formerly inhabited by 
animals which are now confined to the warm cli- 
mates. 

Some time in the laft fpring, having been informed 
that a confiderable quantity of elephants teeth had 
been brought to the Tower, from America ; and be- 
ing defirous of procuring fome information concern- 
ing them, I waited upon Mr. Bodington, to know 
the particulars, and to beg leave to examine them. 
He obligingly gave me a verbal account of their 
having been brought from the banks of the Ohio^ 
and on the following day fent me one tulk, and 
one grinder, as fpecimens for my examination. The 
tufk, indeed, feemed fo like that of an elephant, that 
there appeared no room for doubt, I (hewed it to 
my brother, and he thought fo too: but, being par^ 
ticularly conver fant with comparative anatomy, at the 
T firft 
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firft fight he told me that the grinder was certainly 
not an elephant's. From the form of the knobs on 
the body of the grinder, and from the difpofition of 
the enamel, which makes a cruft on the outfide only 
of the tooth, as in a human grinder, he was con- 
vinced that the animal was either carnivorous, or of 
a mixed kind. This made me think that the tufk 
itfelf was not a real elephant*s tooth : for Mr. 
Bodington had told me, that there were many 
grinders, as well as tuiks, and that they were all fimilar 
to thofe fpecimens which he had lent to me. And 
fome time after, when I went to the Tower, and 
examined the whole colle(3:ion which had been fent 
over from the Ohio, I faw that the grinders were ali 
of the fame kind. I examined two elephants jaws 
in my brother's coUedion : I examined the tufks and 
grinders of the Qaeen's two elephants : and I ex- 
amined a great number of African elephants teeth at 
awarehoute. 

From all thefe obfervations I was convinced that the 
grinder tooth, brought from the Ohio, was not that 
of an elephant; but of fome carnivorous animal, 
larger than an ordinary elephant : and I could not 
doubt that the tufk belonged to the fame animal. 
The only difference that I could obferve between it 
and a real elephant^s tufk was, that it was more 
twifted, or had more of the fpiral curve, than any 
of the elephants teeth which I had feen* 

Some time after this. Dr. Franklin received a large 
box of the fame fort of bones from the Ohio, by the 
way of Philadelphia. He informed me of this, and 
told me likewife that another large box of thofe 
bones was fent to the Earl of Shelbume, one of his 

Majefty's 
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Majefty^s {ecretaries of ftate. I waited upon Dr; 
Franklin, with fome other friends, and found the 
bones to be exadly fucb as I had feen; and was^ 
therefore, confirmed in my former opinion. 

Then I waited upon Lord Sheiburne, and was per- 
mitted to examine the bones which he had received. 
Befides the tulks and grinders, which were all fuch as 
I had feen, and ftill ferved to confirm me in my opi- 
nion, there was the half of the lower jaw of the animal, 
with one large grinder ftill fixed in it. . This jaw- 
bone was fo different from that of an elephant, both 
in form and in fize, and correfponded fo cxad:ly with 
the other bones> and with my fuppofition, that 1 
was now fully convinced, that the fuppofed American 
elephant was an animal of another ipecies, a pfeud- 
elephant^ ov animal incognitum^wh\c\i naturalifts were 
unacquainted with. 1 imagined farther, that thia 
animal incognitum would prove to be the fuppofed 
elephant of Siberia, and other parts of Europe 3 and 
that the real elephant would be found to have been 
in all ages a native of Afia and Africa only. 

The Earl of Shelburne, from his love of natural 
knowledge, (hewed a defire that the enquiry might 
be carried on ^ and did me the honour to offer his af- 
fiflance in tranfmitting orders to America, for pro- 
curing farther information about this matter. In con- 
fequence of this generous offer, I propofed that his 
lordfliip (liould fend the following queftions and orders, 
to any perfon in America, whom his lordfliip might 
think the befl qualified for conduding fuch bufinefs. 
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Queries and orders concerning the bones, called 
elephants bones, found in the marfli, called the 
Salt-Lick, near the River Ohio* 

I. Do thofe bones appear to have lain upon the fur- 

face of the earth from the firft? Or, 

II. Do they feem to have been originally at fome 

depth in the earth, and to have been after- 
wards expofed by the earth*s falling away, 
or by its being wafhed away by floods, &c. ? 

III. How far is that part of the marfh from the 

river? How high above the common fur- 
face of the water of the river? And does it 
appear probable, from the level and face of 
that Hiarfll, that in former times the river 
may have run where the bones are ? 

IV. How many elephants fkeletons have been found, 

as far as may be collefted from the number 
of tufks, or other marks ? and at what di- 
ftance from one another ? 

V. To fend over, if poffible, a whole head, or the 

moft entire parts of a head, efpecially of the 
upper jaw J and a foot, or the fmall bones of 
it, if they can be diftinguifhed ; and any 
bones which have thofe parts pretty entire 
which once made a joint* 

VI . To make correct drawings of any of the bones 

which are pretty entire, if, on account of 
their iize, or tenderncfs, they cannot be fent 
over to England. 
VI L If the bones do not lie in blended heaps, but 
thofe of one fingle animal all together, and 

at 
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at fome little diftance from others, it might 
be of fervice towards afcertaining the Ipecies 
of this animal, to expofe or uncover one 
compleat fett of bones, without moving any 
one of them from its place j and to make a 
general drawing of the whole^ as they appear 
in that fituation -, and to fend as many of 
them as are tolerably perfeft over to Eng- 
land, with that drawing. 

Lord Shelburne was pleafed to take the care of 
this propofal upon bimfelfi and in proper time will 
probably receive fuch information as may be fa- 
tisfadory. 

I thought it would be advifeable, in the mean 
time, to colled: all the information I could upon this 
ftibjed: I and to lay the refult of fuch enquiries be- 
fore this Society : that thofe who may have better 
opportunities might be invited to the fubjeft, and 
no longer leave fo capital an article of natural hiftory 
uncertain* 

I examined all the foffil teeth, as they are called, 
in the Mufaeum of this Society, and the head and 
teeth of an hippopotamus. Then, with Dr. Knight 
firft, and a fecond time with Dr. Solander, I ex- 
amined all the foffil teeth, and all the jaw-bones,, 
and teeth of elephants, and hippopotami, and other 
large animals, in the Britifh Mufaeum y and fome like-* 
wife in private colle<ftions. In making this fearch, 
I met with grinders of the incognitum that were 
found in the Brazils and Lima, as well as in different 
parts of Europe. 

At 
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At tBis time Lord Shelburne prefented the largeft 
of the American tufks, and the jaw-bone, and fome 
grinders, to the Britifh Mufaeum 5 and his Lordfliip 
did me the honour to fend me the fmaller tuik, and 
two grinders. 

I went to four of the principal workers and dealers 
in ivory, with whom I faw and examined many 
hundreds of elephants teeth. Though they all afTured 
me, that the real elephants teeth have often a fpiral 
twift, like a cow's horn -, they could not fhevv me 
one tooth fo twifted, in all their colledions, at the 
time when I vifited them. Three of them did me 
the favour to come to my houfes and they gave it as 
their opinion, that my two American tuftis were 
genuine elephants teeth* One of them was even 
pofitive that they were African teeth. Another 
worker in ivory cut through that tufk which Lord 
Shelburne gave me. It proved to be found on the 
infide. He affured me, that it was true elephantine 
ivory 1 and that workers in ivory could readily difl:in« 
guiih the genuinct by its grain and texture, from all 
other bony fubftances whatever* He polifhed it: 
we compared it with other pieces of genuine ivory | 
and indeed they appeared to be perfeftly fimiiar* 
His opinion was afterwards confirmed by another ex* 
pericnced worker in ivory. Yet their opinion, and 
what I faw with my own eyes, convinced me of this fa€t 
only, viz. that true or genuine ivory is the produdion 
of two different animals 1 and not of the elephant 
alone. 

Having thus colleded all the materials to which I 
could have accefs, I carefullv read what the French 
Academicians Meffrs. Buffon and Daubenton have 
written on this queftion, in the Hijkire Naturelk, 

Vol. LVIIL G Tom- 
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Tom. XI. p. 86. &c. and p. 147. &c. Tom. XII. 
p. 63.; and Memoires de tAcad. Roy. des Sc. Ann. 
1762. p. 2o6. &c. But, inftead of meeting with 
fads which could dtfprove my opinion, I found ob- 
fervations and arguments which confirm it. One very 
material h&, which Mr. Daubenton furniflies in fup- 
port of my hypothefis, is the comparifon of the Ame- 
rican thigh- bone, with that of a real elephant j both 
of which he has reprefented in figures, which 
appear to be done with accuracy. To me it feems 
moft evident, that they are bones of two diftind 
fpecies. The vaft difproportional thicknefs of the 
American bone, compared with that of the elephant, 
is furely more than we can attribute to the diiFerent 
proportions of bones, in the fame fpecies, which 
arife from age, fex, or climate. But Mr. Daubenton, 
to fupport his hypothefis, that the American femur 
is elephantine, is obliged to refer the great difpro- 
portion in thicknefs to the caufes above-mentioned 1 
and he affirms that in all other circumftances they 
are exaftly alike. Now, to my eye, there is nothing 
more evident, than that the two femora difi^er widely 
in the fhape and proportion of the head; in the 
length and diredion of the necki and in the figure 
and diredion of the great trochanter: fo that they 
have many charaders, which prove their belonging to 
animals of different fpecies. 

In order to prove to the fatisfadion of the fociety, 
that the incognitim of America is of a very different 
fpecies from the elephant, 1 have added three draw- 
ino-s of the jaw-bone of that animal j which the 
curators of the Britifli Muf^um were pleafed to give 
me leave to take, and which Mr. Rymfdyk executed 
With a moft fcrupulous exadnefs : and that the com- 
parifon 
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parifon might be made with cafe, I have added three 
limilar drawings, taken from the largeft of the two 
full-grown Elephants jaws which were in my bro- 
ther's colledion ; executed with the fame care, by 
the fame artift ; and drawn to the fame fcale, nme 
inches in the real object making o?2e m the figure. 

Tab. IV. Fig. I. An outfide view of the half of 
the lower jaw of the American incognitum^ which 
the Earl of Shelburne depofited in the Britifl} Mu- 
faeum. From the top of the condyle to the anterior 
extremity, the bone meafured, in a flreight line, 
thirty five inches : the bafis alone, in a llreight line, 
two feet and four inches. 

Fig. II. The fame view of the fame bone in a 
full-grown Elephant, drawn to the fame fcale. 

Whoever will take the pains to compare thefe two 
figures, with a ci-itical eye, will fee that they differ fo 
very much, not only in fize, but in their general cha- 
radier, and in the particular parts and features, that 
he cannot entertain a doubt of their being the jaws 
of two very different animals. 

Fig. III. A view of the infide of the fame jaw-bone 
of the incognitum. 

Fig. IV. A view ofthe infide ofthe fame jaw-bone 
of the Elephant. 

In comparing thefe two views, the difference if 
poflible is ftill more manifeft. 

Fig. V. A view from above of the jaw of the /;/• 
cognitum. 

Fig. VI. The fame view of the Elephant's jaw- 
bone. 

It may now be fairly prefumed that the American 
bones are proved to be certainly not elephantine;, 
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and whoever is of that opmion, will naturally fufped 
that the Siberian bones arc of the fame kind. I ima- 
gine that it will be found, upon jflrift enquiry, to be 
fo* But, as I have not the neceflary materials for 
difcufTing thisqueftion at prefent, I Ihall only ftatc a 
few fads, to lliew that there is fome ground for the 
opinion. 

1 . All accounts, and particularly thofe of MeC 
Gmelin, Buffon, and Dau ben ton, fay that the bones 
found in Siberia are larger than the bones of common 
Elephants. This would make us inclined to fufpeft 
that they were not Elephants bones, but that they 
w^ere of the Incognitum. 

2. The Siberian j^Mi/r, as reprefented by Monfieur 
Daubenton, is very much like the American femur in 
fjze, fhape, and proportions. 

This circumftance appears to be almoft a demon- 
ilration, as we have before proved, that the American 
femur is not that of an Elephant. And in this argu- 
ment, we have even the weight of Monfieur Dau- 
benton's opinion in our favour. For he (page 211.) 
taking it for granted that the Siberian^w^r was un- 
doubtedly elephantine, reajms from the likenefs in fize, 
fhape and proportions, that the American/^^i^r is fo. 
Now, as we have fliewn that the American femur 
is not elephantine, his proof taken from the fizc, 
ihape, and proportions of the two bones, muft ferve 
to convince us that the Siberian thigh-bone is not 
of the Elephant, but of the mcogmtum, 

3. Monfieur Daubenton found a difference be-- 
t^veen the temporal bone brought from Siberia, and 
that of an Elephant. This likewife is an argument 

in favour of our fuppofition. 
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4. The fuppofed Elephant's tufk, which was 
brought from Siberia by Mr. Bell, and prefented to 
Sir Hans Sloane, and of which we have a defcription 
and figure in the Memoirs of the Academy of Scien- 
ces at Paris (An. 1727. page 309), is evidently twifted 
like the tufk of the mcognitum^ and not at all 
like any Elephant's tufk which I have ever feen. 
This proof will have .confiderable weight with thofe 
who will take the trouble to examine that tufk in 
the Britifh Mufaeum. 

In the lafl place, it may be obferved, that as the/;^- 
cognitum of America has been proved to have been 
an animal different from the Elephant, and probably 
the fame as the Mammouth of Siberia^ and as grinder 
teeth like thofe of America have been dug up in vari- 
ous other parts of the world \ it fliould feem to follow, 
that the incognitum in former times has been a very 
general inhabitant of the globe. And if this animal was 
indeed carnivorous, which I believe cannot be doubt- 
ed, though we may as philofophers regret it, as men 
we cannot but thank Heaven that its whole generatioa 
is probably extinft. 
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